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THE SCRIPTURE RHINOCEROS. 



A few years since Mr. Campbell brought from Africa 
the skull and horns of an extraordinary animal, which he 
deposited in the Museum of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, in the Old Jewry. 

The animal was shot about six miles from the city of 
Mashow, (a large town far in the interior of South Africa, 
and containing twelve thousand inhabitants,) by the Hot- 
tentots who accompanied Mr. Campbell on his journey 
from New Lattakoo to Kurreechane. The Hottentots 
immediately cut up the body for food, which they con- 
veyed upon oxen to their waggons, and in these to the city 
of Mashow. Never having seen or heard of an animal 
with a horn of so great a length, they cut off his head, 
and brought it bkeding on the back of an ox to Mr. 
Campbell. Mr. Campbell would gladly have brought the 
whole of it with him to Europe, but its great weight, and 
the immense distance of the spot from Cape Town 
(about twelve hundred miles,) determined him to reduce 
it, by cutting off the under jaw. The head measured from 
the ears to the nose, three feet; the length of the horn, 
which is nearly black, is also three feet, projecting from 
the forehead, about ten inches above the nose. There is 
a small horny projection, of a conical shape, measuring 
about eight inches, immediately behind the great horn, 
apparently designed for keeping fast or steady whatever 
is penetrated by the great horn This projection is 
scarcely observed at a very little distance. The animal is 
not carnivorous, but chiefly feeds on grass and bushes. 
It is well known in the kingdom of Mashow, the natives 
of which make from the great horn, handles for their 
battle-axes. 

The animal, of which a partial description is given, 
appears to be a species of rhinoceros, but judging 
from the size of its head, it must have been much larger 
than any of the seven rhinoceroses shot by Mr. Campbell's 
party, one of which measured eleven, feet from the tip of 
the nose to the root of the tail. Its height was eight 
feet. Its breadth, or thickness, was four feet. This is 
the common rhinoceros of South Africa, which has a 
large crooked horn, nearly resembling the shape of a 
cock's spur, pointing backward, and a short one of the 
fame form immediately behind it. 

Mr. Campbell was very desirous to obtain as adequate 
an idea as possible of the bulk of the animal killed near 
Mashow, and with this view questioned his Hottentots, 
who described it as being much larger than the rhinoce- 
ros, and equal in size to three oxen or four horses. 

The skull and horn excited great curiosity at Cape 
Town ; most scientific persons there being of opinion that 
it was all that we should have for the unicorn. An ani- 
mal of the size of the horse, which the fancied unicorn 
is supposed to he, would not answer the description of 
the unicorn given in the Sacred Scriptures, where it is 
described as a very large, ferocious, and untameable crea- 
ture, but the animal in question exactly answers to it in 
every respect. 

The Hebrew name by which it is called, Reem, signifies 
strength. The Greek translators called it Monoceros ; 
in the Latin Unicornis. In various countries it bears a 
name of similar import. In Geez it is called Arive Ha- 
rich, and in the Amharic, Aaruris, both signifying, " the 
large wild beast with the horn." In Nubia, it is called Gir- 
namgirn, or " horn upon horn." This exactly applies to 
the skull in the Society's Museum, which has a small 
conical horn behind the long one. From the latter, it is 
supposed, the animal has been denominated the unicorn, 
it being the principal, and by far the most prominent 
horn ; the other, as before intimated, being scarcely dis- 
tinguishable at a short distance. The writer of the arti- 
cle " Unicorn," in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, observes, (defining the term,) " the scriptural 
name of an animal, which was undoubtedly the one-horned 
rhinoceros." 

In the book of Job a reference seems to be distinctly 
made to this animal — Job xxxix. 9, &c. Elihu, wishing 
to convince Job of his impotence, thus beautifully inter- 
rogates him : " Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band 
to the furrows ? or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? 



wilt thou trust him because his strength is great ? or wilt 
thou leave thy labour to him? wilt thou believe him, that 
he will bring home thy seed, and gather it into thy barn ?" 
" My horn," saith the prophet, Psalm xcii. 10, " shalt 
thou exalt like the horn of an unicorn." A horn, in ge- 
neral, was considered as an emblem of power, but the 
horn of an unicorn, as being far more prominent than that 
of any other animal, is selected for the purpose of inti- 
mating the highest degree of exaltation. See also Num- 
bers xxiii. 22 ; Isaiah xxxiv. 7. 

THE DUHALLOW" COWBOY. 

" For thine was the legend of valley and fountain— 
The fairy song thine of the streamlet and rill." 

Manuscript Poems. 

The words were Irish — and the voice of the singer 
recalled to my memory the strange legends which de- 
lighted my childhood, of supernatural visitants awaking 
tones of entrancing power in haunted glens, and its effect 
was greatly heightened to my excited imagination by the 
surrounding scenery. The wild strain seemed to issue 
from the base of a steep precipice, which gave back the 
song with additional sweetness; and from the topmost 
branch of a hawthorn that crowned the cliff, a thrush 
blended his own wild notes with the wilder harniony that 
rose in sweet companionship from below. Betbre, .the 
purple heath, smooth as if the tasteful hand of art had 
completed nature's workmanship, gradually receded to 
the Ariglin, and gently melted its dark hues into the beau- 
tiful banks that held the silver waters ; and then I thought 
that this wild spot was but a compartment of God's own 
temple — its cupola the blue heavens — its lamp the bright 
sun — its pavement the solid earth, where Nature had 
spread a rich purple carpet, beautifully bordered with wavy 
silver and green — and the wild song of the thrush, and the 
wilder human voice, mixed in harmonious discord, the 
choral song of praise to the great Maker of all. But I 
could soon distinguish in the human strain, the querulous 
outpourings of some heart of sorrow; and on approaching 
the cliff along the winding stream, I looked around for 
the singer, but in vain, though this stanza, which caught 
my attention, seemed to proceed from some one immedi- 
ately near. 

" The moss couch I brought thee 

To-day from the mountain, 

Has drank the last drop ; 

Of thy young heart's red fountain. 

For this good s/cien beside me 

Struck deep and rung hollow 

In thy bosom of treason, 

Young Mauriade ny Kallagh !" 

The song suddenly ceased, and up started almost at 
my feet, and as it then seemed to me, from beneath the 
earth, a human figure. It was that of a person advanced 
to that undefinable season of life between the ungraceful 
softness of youth and the hirsute strength of manhood. 
He was tall and well proportioned —his caubeen had re- 
fused to perform the wonted office in its pristine shape, 
and the wearer had contrived to turn it upside down by 
forcing his head upward through the crown, while the 
tattered leaf circled like a border above with a pleasing 
and picturesque effect, and the long matted hair, guiltless 
of the comb, fell back on his shoulders, after the manner 
of the ancient coolin, 

" Whare/>orrc nor bane, ne'er dare unsettle 
The thick plantations." 

A great coat, girt at the waist with a hair cincture, fell 
succinct and loose to the knee, and being open at the 
breast, gave full view of the flannel shirt, collared with 
coarse unbleached linen. Of other appendages of dress 
he had none, save a pair of traheens, or hose, used by the 
natives of these glens to preserve the feet from excoria- 
tion — they cover the leg and foot, and drawn through the 
toes, leave the sole bare. He had been lying within a 
narrow embankment, the sides of which were overgrown 
with tall fern, that formed a sort of bower which effec- 
tually shut out the sun's rays; and the next step would 
have sent me upon him through the green retreat in which; 
he sung. 
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" Do not be alarmed, my boy," I said, looking dis- 
trustfully at a long clegh alpeen which he grasped with 
both hands, " I was only following the course of the river 
when your singing attracted my notice." 

" Mulla gudoa ! how could my ramaish of a song turn 
a dhinusal ignoble person) out of his way; and by the 
same token, since I caught a cowld afther heatin' myself 
■jancin' a moneen to Daniel Leary's music, I have no 
more voice than a frog. 

" The Irish words you sung to that mournful air are 
very simple — could you tell me what gave occasion to 
them ?" 

" Och, 'tis only a bit of a deanthuis (composition) that 
Donall na Rasca,* a great robber, an' a fine poet of the 
ould times, made whin he plunged his skieu to the hilt in 
the heart of Mauriade ny Kallagh, a colleen dubh dhas 
who soult (betrayed) him for goold, and who had the 
sweetness of the muruigh (mermaid) in her voice, and 
the poison of the Aithir Nimhef in her heart ! There's 
the cliff above where he scooped his hard bed in the 
cowld rock, and here's his song, agus meela failthe." 

The boy now sunk his voice to a low and querulous 
kind of recitative in repeating the following stanzas in 
Irish, the simplicity of which I have endeavoured to pre- 
serve in the translation. 

" Thy neck was, lost maid ! 
Than the kanavanef whiter; 
And the glow of thy cheek 
Than the monadan|| brighter : 
But Death's chain hath bound thee 
Thine eye glazed and hollow 
That shone like a sun-burst. 
Young Mauriade ny Kallagh. 

" At the dance in the village 
Thy white foot was fleetest ; 
Thy voice 'mid the concert 
Of maidens was sweetest ; 
The swell of thy white breast 
Made rich lovers follow ; 
And thy raven hair bound them, 
Young Mauriade ny Kallagh. 

" No more shall mine ear drink 

Thy melody swelling ; 

Nor thy beamy eye brighten 

The outlaw's dark dwelling; 

Or thy soft heavingTx>som 

My destiny hallow, 

When thine arms twine around me, 

Young Mauriade ny Kallagh. 

" The moss couch I brought thee 
To-day from the mountain, 
Has drank the last drop 
Of thy young heart's red fountain, 
For thus good s/cien beside me 
Struck deep and rung hollow 
In thy bosom of treason, 
Young Mauriade ny Kallagh. 

" With strings of rich pearls 
Thy white neck was laden, 
And thy fingers with spoils 
Of the Sassanach maiden : 
Such rich silks enrob'd not 
The proud dames of Mallow — 
Such pure gold they wore not 
As Mauriade ny Kallagh. 

" Alas ! that my loved one 
Her outlaw would injure — 
Alas ! that he e'er proved 
Her treason's avenger ! 



" For the story of Daniel the Outlaw, and the death of the 
perfidious Mauriade ny Kallagh, or Margaret Kellv, see the 
47th number of the Dublin Pennv Journal. 

■f Serpent — literally, the father of poison. 

% A plant found in bogs, the top of which bears a substance 
resembling cotton, and as white as snow. 

II The monadan is a red berry that is found on wild marshy 
mountains, It grows on an humble creeping plant. 



That this right hand should make thee 

A bed cold and hollow, 

Wh'en in Death's sleep it laid thee, 

Young Mauriade ny Kallagh ! 

" And while to this lone cave 

My deep grief I'm venting, 

The Saxon's keen bandog 

My footsteps is scenting: 

But true men await me 

Afar in Duhallow. 

Farewel, cave of slaughter, 

And Mauriade ny Kallagh." 
As this young man ended the outlaw's song of sorrow, a 
gust of eddying wind that whirled aloft every light and 
loose substance within its reach, swept past, and blowing 
back the skirts of his belted coat, disclosed his fair and 
finely formed thigh. He shrunk with evident dread, and 
plucking a sprig of the fern which grew beside him, threw 
it after the blast that hurried by, muttering at the same 
time, some inarticulate words. 

" I am sorry" said I " to see a clever boy like you, des- 
titute of a most indespensable part of dress — but why 
did you fling the fern after the blast that .bared your 
thigh ?" 

" Oh ! that was the shee-geehy— (a fairy wind), an 
the Dhineushla— (noble people), took the gosh-rahinee, 
(fern stalk), instead of myself. But, in regard of the 
breeches — it was a load of poneens — (patches), and the 
weather was rale hot — so yesterday morning I flung it 
down the river, and now your poor gorsoon-bo, (cow 
boy,) is as cool and as fresh as a trout." 

" Blessed stoicism," said I, " of my unfortunate coun- 
trymen, which enables them to meet privation and distress 
without a murmur." But, addressing the boy, " could 
you find no better employment than herding cows ?" 

" Ulligone ! what employment is betther than ateing 
grugh (curds), and new milk in the morning — roasting a 
brohogue * at dinner time, and thin sucking the teat of 
drimin-dubh-f* to wash down the roasters — and thin 
stretching in this cool shade from the hate of the sun, 
an' singing ould cronans — and thin driving home my cows 
at night to the milking bawn — thin afther supper telling 
a skail feenight, (a tale of romance) — and thin sleeping 
in a bed of soft finanf till the first song of the lark — Fuan- 
nia-Cool hadn't such a pleasant hour of it whin he was 
herding in this very glin." 

" How could that be ? Fuan was the leader of warriors, 
not a keeper of cows." 

" Och, bless your sowl, a vorneen, 'twas all a schame 
of the ould boy's. — If you arn't in haste, Sir, dear, I'll tell 
you in less than no time what made him turn cow-boy — 
but I couldn't till to-morrow morning, tell you half the 
thricks he pled whin it would go hard on him, to over- 
come his enemies." 
I assented. 

" Fuan, as all the world knows, was a famous hero an' 
a great gineral, though at first, he was but a lump of-a 
gorsoon like myself, till he ate the salmon of knowledge, 
that the great king Cormac spint half his life sthriving 
to get to himself— and ever afther that, he could foretell, 
like any shoun-dreed, (ancient Druid) — so that no hero 
of the 'varsal world could hould a candfe for him, by 
raison of his gift of prophecy ; an' whin he wasn't slicing 
the throats of his inemies to keep thim quiet, he an' his 
min would spind their summer saison fishing an" hunting 
in these wild glins — beyond are the mountains, where the 
swift footed Bran|| levelled the red deer in the pride of 
his strength ; and there the deep marshes, where the -fiery 1 
boar whetted his tusks of slaughter. But wan day, about 
this time o' year, Fuan-ma-Cool felt himself quiet down- 
hearted, and very heavy entirely — so he knew there was 
some cloud over him, and he put the thumb of his right 
hand, in which all the vartue of f'ortelling lay, in his mouth 

• A meal of potatoes roasted under hot embers. 
t A black spotted cow. 
J A kind of soft grass that withers to a pale yellow colour 
in the early harvest. 

|| Fuan Macool's celebrated dog, said to live to this day en« 
chanted in the Lake of Killarney. 
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and began to chew the fleBh ; but he got quite bewilder- 
ed and could make out nothing. Then he chewed 
from the flesh to the bone — from the bone to the mar- 
row — from the marrow to the smusagh — and after making 
an example of his poor thumb, marcy on us ! — he found 
out that the great king of the eastern world had sworn, 
by the sun an' moon, never to stop two nights in wan place 
till he took a trial out o' the heroes of the western island, 
and that he thin was actually anchoring his fair one-masted 
bark, in the famous port called Vintry Harbour — and that 
before he sint to demand fight an' fierce war, the king of 
the east had sint wan of his dreadful warriors to inspect 
the country, and report if the Fenian soldiers were such 
min as fame reported them, and that this spy would reach 
the camp before another sun went down. Fuan likewise 
knew from his thumb of truth, that these invaders were a 
race of giants, and the spy in question, would think no- 
thin', at his return, of stringing Fuan himself, and half a 
dozen of his best min on a spear, like rabbits on a pole — 
You may be sure he was at a great amplush ; but he put 
on a bould face, and ordered the min to spind the nixt six 
days about Mangerton and the sweet Lough Lane. Whin 
the boys were gone, an' the chief heroes, by name, Osshine 
and Oscar, the son of Osshine and Dermid O'Duin, an' 
Goul-mac-momi, an' Kyleta-mac-Ronan, an' Conan Maol, 
the evil-hearted — had departed ; Fuan, assisted by his 
housekeeper, removed a large wicker bed, in which a 
dozen of the soldiers slept at night, from its resting place 
to the fire side, and thin he lay in the cradle at full length, 
and a fine slibberigh (a very tall person) he was. Thin 
the woman prepared a mighty cake, in which she put a 
large iron griddle. In the coarse of the day enthered a 
man of vast bulk, as tall as a pine tree, and as firm in his 
bearing as Irish oak. But the woman took no notice at 
all, only began cronaning for the chap in the cradle. — 
" God save all here," says the big man. '* Save ye kindly, 
maboohil," says she ; " sit down an* count your money." 
" Thank ye, ma'am, kindly," says he; "but the sorrow a mar- 
vedy, goold, silver, or brass, came in my road with me." 
" I don't at all doubt it," says she; " chaps o' your inches an' 
figure, ma cobberigh, (crabbed fellow), don't be over-bur- 
dened that way." " Are the min of this camp," sis he — af- 
frinted at being called a cobberigh — " are the min of this 
camp bigger than your humble sarvunt ?" " They could 
ate their dinner an* bless thimselves afther it over your 
head," sis she:" you must be some foreign siidple of a 
thing to ax sich a question, an' I'm very sorry they are 
all from home to day, or you'd know that by eye-sight." 
" Whin will they be back ?" sishe. " They might be back 
to-night," sis she, " or they might be away a full year an' a 
day — 'tis the habit of our heroes never to tell whin they 
intend to return." " What sports and trials of strinth do 
they indulge in whin at home ?" sis he. "I never watch their 
motions,'' sis she, " that garlagh in the cradle there, gives 
me full and plinty to do — but whin the wind blows in at 
the dure, wan o' thim puts his finger into the kayhole 
and turns the raythilagh * round to the conthrary side — 
an' I often see thim for a bit o' pastime, take that lump of 
nfingentone abroad, and afther flinging it into the air, run 
round the raythilagh, and receive it before it falls to the 
ground!— the big man thin got up an' put his finger in 
the key hole, but could not stir the house from its founda- 
tion — small blame to him. The finger-stone was a Car- 
rig that tin min could not remove ; but the stranger raised 
it without much difficulty, and heaved it over the house, 
but failed in attimpting to ketch it in its fall." " I find, 
honest woman," sis he, " that your min are active and 
strong, an' upon my sowkins, I'm sorry I haven't the plea- 
sure of seeing thim exercise before I go." " Och, a vor- 
neen," sis she, "there's some o' thim would squeeze cruds 
an' whey out c^ the very stones, they're so main strong ; 
an' talkin' o' cruds an' whey, in throth I'm sorry I 
haven't a bit o' food within, worth your notice ; but as no 
one ever left Fuan, the king of the brave min's house, 
without ating an' drinking, you will plaze to sit down, an' 
take this kustha-basha-j- 1 had for the grawl, an' his me- 
ther o' milk." The big man was rale hungry — an' down 

* A low oblong building. 
* A small cake kneaded and formed on the hand. 



he sat with the cake on his knee, an' the m ether under 
his arm. The cake was hard galore, by raison o' the grid- 
dle in it — but the big man was ashamed to give up, and 
he cranched an' chawed it to the last bit." " That was a 
very tough cake," sis he. " A hard crust is good for child- 
ren breeding teeth,'' sis she. " I doubt that any crathur 
could ate sich a crust," sis he, _" barring he had all his 
teeth." " If you wish to take his dimensions in rigard of 
the teeth," sis she, " you can put a finger in his mouth an' 
welcome." The big gomul did so to satisfy his curiosity, 
an' Fuan bit off his finger clane from the hand. He 
scorned to complain, and only said in a cool way, " if 
the grawl in the cradle has no teeth, he has thejiwel-of 
a dhroundel (jaw.) He got afeard that Fuan an' his min 
would return before he could get off— an' he took to his 
scrapers without saying, by your lave or good by, only ax- 
ing where the stock (cattle) were ; an' the housekeeper 
tould him that the gorsoon turned thim down the glin in 
the morning." 

" Whin the spy of the king of the eastern world had 
directed his coorse to the glin, Fuan jumped from the 
cradle, threw a cota-more on him, took a stout clegh al- 
peen in his hand, and made every short cut to the cows. 
Whin the big man arrived, afther viewing the beauty 
of the herd, he chose one of the finest bulls to take home 
to his master, as a proof of his visit to the Fenian camp. 
Thin Fuin springing across the river at wan thrislogue, 
(step), cried, " hillo gaffer, where are you carrying the 
bull," " to my master.the great king of the eastern world 
whose corohan (vessel) is anchored at Fuin-traugh, who 
sint me to bring him a sample of Irish cattle," says tother. 
— " If he sint you to us," says Fuan, " as a sample of his 
min, I'm thinking ye're no great shakes at home, an' de- 
pind upon it, if the owner of the bull was here, you'd 
have a new story to take back with you — but, any-how, 
leave the bull there." But the big man scorning to reply to 
the gorsoon, as he thought him, druv on the bull, an' 
Fuan faced him like a man, an' as the animal passed he 
grasped him firmly by one horn ; the big man instantly 
seized the other — the struggle was but for a moment, for, 
as each put forth the highest pitch of his strength — the 
bull was split in two from head to tail in one long and 
vengeful pull. " You may take your half," sis Fuan, "for 
you pulled hard for it, but take a friend's advice to boot, 
an' cut your stick for the east now, an' tell him that 
sint you 'twas Fuan-ma- Cool's gorsoon that halved the 
bull with you." 

" Whin the big man arrived at Vintry Harbour he tould 
all that befel him, an' produced his half of the torn bull 
to witness the truth of his story. Thin the king of the 
eastern world, alarmed for his safety, hoisted his sails from 
ould Ireland ; — but whether he was lost at sea or landed 
safe at home in the hot country of the sun, no one liv- 
ing can tell."* 

As the cow-boy concluded this ancient legend, the low- 
ing of cattle— the clashing of horns, and the deep and 
hollow bellowing that resounded from glen to crag, an- 
nounced a fierce struggle for mastery between the bulls 
of two different herds. My companion started to his 
legs — stood still for a moment — and yelling a fierce shout 
of incitement to battle, set off to the scene of combat 
with the speed of a greyhound — while I, not enamoured 
of such savage conflict, pursued my musing way, along the 
green banks of the silver Araglin. E. W. 



* I question whether the writers that represent Fuan-ma- 
Cool as a giant of vast strength and dimensions, have glean- 
ed their information from the traditions of the country. The 
correspondent, in the 4lst Number of the Dublin Penny Jour- 
nal, is certainly at variance with tradition and history, when 
he tells us, that Usaheen came from Scotland to try Fuan's 
strength— for both the historian and story-teller, in tracing up 
the pedigree of Fuan's family, say, Oscar, the son of Ossheen, 
the son of Fuan, the son of Art, the son of Trenmor, &c, 
and agreeably to history, all the traditions I have heard re- 
specting this celebrated hero, represent him as a man of or- 
dinary site, possessed of uncommon bravery, and endowed with 
the extraordinary gift of foreseeing future events. 

Dublin ; Printed and Published by P. D. Hakdv, S, Cecilia-Btreet. 
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